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Driving  in  a  Charleston  Downpour 


The  road  glows  red  as  it  rains  tonight, 

a  ricochet  of  lights  flashing,  sending  clouds  of  water 

splashing  toward  windshields. 

As  rain  falls  faster,  cars  creep  through  the  streets, 

a  flood  of  motorists  sweeping  forward, 

small  waves  bouncing  off  each  tire. 

Evenings  like  this  are  perfect  for  looking  back 

to  nights  driving  away  from  you, 

my  hand  feeling  smooth  against  the  wheel 

same  as  it  felt  against  your  fingers, 

tears  sliding  down  my  cheeks 

like  rain  on  the  windows. 

Bread  sings  it  don't  matter  to  me 
softly  on  the  radio,  and 
I  sing  along  pathetically, 
stumbling  to  the  words  I  know, 
mumbling  to  myself  feel  that  need  to  be  free. 

I  feel  the  need  to  change  lanes  while 
mashing  the  gas  pedal  to  the  floor,  but 
every  lane  greets  me  with  glaring 
sparks  reminding  me  to  drive  with  caution. 

AsHfey  (jCenn 
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Swaying  Dreams 


I  run  out  to  the  old  sturdy  oak  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Descending  from  its  boughs  like  on  a  rugged  vine, 
Hangs  my  tire  swing,  swaying  in  the  breeze. 
It  just  floats  there 

Above  the  radial  sea  of  fallen  acorns. 

A  black  rubber  shell  — 

That's  all  it  really  is  at  first, 

But  with  a  squint  of  my  eyes, 

It  becomes  a  magic  vessel 

Which  can  carry  me  to  other  worlds. 

My  father  lifts  me  up  on  top, 

With  his  strong  gentle  hands, 

And  I'm  cradled  in  tidal  suspension 

By  balmy  zephyrs  ebbing  and  flowing 

As  I  dream  up  bearings  for  my  journey. 

"Daddy,  push  away!"  I  yell. 
And  with  a  launching  push, 
My  father  sets  me  on  my  course. 
I  turn  my  head  and  wave  farewell, 
As  his  fading  figure  becomes  distant 
Like  the  grass  beneath  my  feet. 
I'm  soaring  high  now. 
"Go  tire,  go!"  I  shout. 

I  can  visit  anywhere  on  a  craft  such  as  this. 
I  can  dance  upon  the  lurid  rings  of  Saturn 
Or  even  venture  deep  into  enchanted  woods 
Of  far  off  forgotten  fairy  lands. 
My  vagabond  mind  is  my  captain, 
And  the  tire  is  my  ship  to  steer, 
Only  held  fast  to  the  rope, 
Which  keeps  me  afloat, 
My  only  anchor  to  reality. 

Just  as  soon  as  I  step  foot  onto  some  prehistoric  shore, 
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I  am  suddenly  yanked  back  to  Earth. 

"Dinner's  ready,  Andy,  come  in,"  my  mother's  voice  says. 

At  that,  I  dismount  my  glorious  transport 

And  go  back  inside  with  my  mind  staring  off. 

Now  only  splinters  of  weatherworn  rope 

Mark  my  perilous  voyages  of  imagination. 


jAndrew  JLinswortH 
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Just  Tempered  Guitar 


There's  a  fairly  prevalent  lie  going  around 

that  music  is  made  of  12  tones. 

Where  does  harmony  come  from? 

As  I  step  out  into  the  morning 

with  its  dew  fresh  and  vibrant 

in  a  shocking  air  blazing  with 

the  mightily  awakened  sun, 

with  what  can  I  sing  a  song? 

I  play  my  guitar,  but 

"How  soon  unaccountable  I  became  tired  and  sick," 
good  but  not  good  enough, 
expediency  in  place  of  beauty. 
"Seen  from  the  highest  point  of  view, 

who  shall  say  they  are  worth  looking  at  or  thinking  of  at  all?" 

I  want  to  arpeggiate  like  a  chirping  bird 

or,  if  there  were  a  wind  blowing, 

resonating  a  myriad  trees,  and 

each  fundamental's  harmonic  series  — 

that's  what  I  want  to  sound  like. 

Knowing  that  there's  more  to  music  than  the  chromatic  scale 
is  somewhat  like,  of  course  not  equal  to, 
liberty  in  Christ  Jesus  as  opposed  to 
bondage  in  the  law. 


Thomas  (Ban^s 
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Cross  Over 


This  is  truth.  It's  the  first 
Time  I  notice  death  creeping  up  his  body. 
His  hands  crossed  in  that  familiar  fashion 
And  I  knew  that's  how  they  would  remain. 

Control  shook  from  his  body,  lost 

Through  tremors  in  his  hands.  Fingers  blanched. 

Color  replaced  by  corpse  white. 

His  stern  face  with  bold  eyes  staring  into  mine 

Maintained  a  look  of  firmness  and  control.  But,  my  attention 

Is  fixated  on  the  continual  shaking  hands. 

How  long  will  it  take  death  to  creep  up  his  fingers 

and  seize  control?  School.  Church. 

Aimless  conversations.  Time  spent  ignoring  the  truth. 

(Danietfe  Crowe 
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Tracking 


I  liked  riding  trains. 

Especially  the  ones  at  Tweetsie  Railroad 

Where  bandits  try  to  rob  the  train  and 

Cowboys  save  us  passengers  in  a 

Daring  shootout  of  smoky  blanks 

That  make  you  jump  like  titanium  salutes 

On  the  Fourth  of  July. 

We  were  rescued  every  year 

At  Tweetsie.  I  kept  my  eye  out 

For  the  cute  cowboy,  college  boy  probably, 

Who  didn't  mind  swaggering  over 

To  grin  in  pictures  after  saving  me. 

One  year  we  went  to  the  Knoxville  Zoo  instead. 
They  have  a  big  train  with  a  long  bridge  over  a  ravine. 
Daddy  helped  me  into  the  car  and  turned  on  the  video  camera, 
The  old  kind,  with  the  VHS  tape  on  the  side, 
That  you  have  to  support  with  your  shoulder 
To  keep  the  image  steady. 

He  wanted  to  capture  the  caged  habitats  whizzing  past. 

Nearing  the  bridge  we  began 

Rattling  around  inside  our  boxcar  like 

A  pair  of  dice  in  a  shooter  cup. 

The  wheels  of  one  of  the  middle  cars 

Jumped  the  line  of  track, 

Derailing  its  unsuspecting  passengers. 

Behind  us,  a  handful  of  cars  unbuckled, 

Rolling  back  to  the  safety  of  the  station, 

While  we  continued  to  bounce  off  the  tracks. 

My  daddy  spent  three  years  on  a  free  ride  to  MIT, 
And  25  riding  it  out  at  KMART. 
He  now  shakes  ice  in  a  glass  and  fills  it  with  vodka. 
Popping  in  a  tape  of  my  life 
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After  tiring  of  the  Matrix  and  Star  Trek 

And  eventually  the  ice. 

My  chubby  cheeks  and  ruffle-butt 

Jiggle  across  the  screen, 

The  tracking  worn  down  top  and  bottom. 

Daddy's  black  cowboy  boots 

Crunch  in  the  gravel  like  teeth  biting  on  crushed  ice 
As  we  follow  the  tracks  back  to  the  platform. 

Always  the  same— black  boots,  black  jeans, 
Long-sleeve  western  snap-down  shirt. 
He  holds  the  video  camera  in  one  hand, 
My  small  fingers  in  the  other. 

The  last  time  he  held  that  video  camera 
Was  to  capture  fleeting  moments  of  high  school 
Cheerleading.  My  smiles  playing  to  the  rows  of  fans 
Rather  than  the  flushed  face  and  brown  eyes 
Behind  the  outdated  VHS  recorder. 

The  cowboy  boots  and  camera  weren't  there 

The  first  time  I  followed  the  yellow  lines 

To  a  different  port  city  school  in  the  South. 

My  free  ride  wasn't  going  to  wreck 

Like  Daddy's  failed  A  A  meetings 

And  missing  degree. 

My  life  was  on  track,  laid  out 

Over  many  years  of  careful  planning. 

My  grinning  cowboy  isn't  at  Tweetsie  anymore, 

Moved  on  with  his  life  after  taking 

What  he  needed  from  Appalachian. 

The  last  time  we  rode  that  train, 

Daddy  and  me  paid  more  attention  to 

Each  jerk  and  pop  of  the  wheels 

Than  to  the  robbers  in  black  hats  and  bandannas. 

Our  hearts  failed  to  jump 


Like  the  anxious  passengers, 
Riding  the  train  for  the  first  time; 
They  didn't  know  our  faithful  cowboys 
Couldn't  save  us  from  the  real  danger: 
A  runaway  train  lurching  off  the  tracks. 


^abatha  (BCevins 
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Once  Upon  a  Birthday 

Stephanie  (Brigman 

They  gaped  at  me  in  shock,  their  mouths  in  the  shape  of  small 
"O's".  Had  I  really  just  said  such  a  thing  to  the  teenage  girls  standing  in 
front  of  me?  Every  person  in  the  ladies'  clothing  section  stared  as  if  an- 
tennae had  just  begun  to  sprout  from  the  top  of  my  head.  What  have  I  done 
now?  I  thought.  Oh,  how  I  wanted  to  melt  right  into  the  floor.  Okay,  that's 
it.  I  think  I  have  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  am  certifiably  insane.  I 
began  to  back  away  from  the  scene  when  I  noticed  a  burly  woman  begin- 
ning to  walk  towards  me. 

Her  bright  orange,  velour  sweat  pants  and  matching  jacket 
blinded  me  as  I  was  greeted  with  a  scowl.  Could  this  day  get  any  worse? 

I  knew  that  the  day  would  be  different  from  the  moment  I 
stumbled  out  of  bed.  Sunlight  filtered  into  the  bedroom  casting  a  soft 
glow  onto  my  furniture  and  other  objects  that  cluttered  the  floor.  My 
alarm  clock  began  to  buzz.  I  groaned  and  flung  my  hand  on  top  of  the 
clock  accidentally  hitting  my  Siamese,  Antony,  at  the  same  time.  He 
growled  in  protest  and  jumped  to  the  floor. 

"What  have  I  told  you  about  jumping  onto  the  nightstand?"  I 
muttered.  I  rolled  over  and  pulled  the  fluffy,  white  comforter  back  over 
my  head.  A  furry  head  bumped  mine  and  I  pushed  it  away.  It  hit  me 
again.  This  time  more  firmly.  I  squinted  to  see  Cleopatra  staring  at  me, 
her  tail  twitching  impatiently. 

"It's  Saturday  morning,  you  guys,"  I  groaned.  "Can't  I  sleep  in 
a  little  longer  today?" 

I  could  hear  Antony's  squalls  coming  from  the  kitchen. 

"Okay,  I'm  up."  I  slowly  sat  up  in  bed,  my  joints  protesting 
against  any  sudden  movements.  I  made  my  way  into  the  kitchen,  pour- 
ing cat  food  into  two  blue  bowls  on  the  floor  and  then  began  to  make  a 
pot  of  coffee.  As  I  reached  into  the  cabinet,  I  squinted  to  see  which  can 
was  coffee.  I  blinked  and  then  squinted  again.  I  sighed  in  frustration  and 
judging  by  color,  selected  a  can  and  poured  its  contents  into  the  coffee 
grinder. 

Pulling  my  light  blue  terry  robe  tightly  around  me,  I  made  my 
way  on  to  the  front  porch  to  pick  up  the  morning  paper.  It  would  soon  be 
October,  and  the  mornings  were  slowly  growing  cooler  with  the  passing 
of  each  day  as  autumn  began  to  draw  closer.  The  Appalachians  would  be 
absolutely  beautiful.  I  smiled  at  the  thought. 
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"Hi  Fran,"  a  feminine  voice  called.  Hillary  Jensen  was  walking 
by  with  her  five  year  old  son,  Eddie,  as  he  rode  a  small,  red  tricycle  be- 
side her.  Only  someone  as  energetic  as  Hillary  would  be  exercising  at 
such  an  ungodly  hour  in  the  morning. 

"Mer  told  me  that  today  was  your  special  day,  and  I  just 
wanted  to  wish  you  a  happy  birthday,"  she  said. 

"Well,  thank  you  for  the  wishes,"  I  said,  my  voice  still  sound- 
ing like  a  frog's  croak  instead  of  a  human. 

"How  old  are  you?"  asked  Eddie,  his  eyes  wide  and  curious. 

"Eddie,  that's  not  polite,"  scolded  his  mother.  "You  should 
never  ask  a  lady  her  age."  She  looked  up  at  me.  "Exactly  how  old  are  you, 
Fran?" 

I  stared  at  her  in  disbelief  as  she  stood  waiting  for  an  answer. 
She  actually  expects  me  to  answer  that?  But  despite  my  hoping,  she  re- 
mained waiting.  I  sighed. 

"Forty,"  I  mumbled. 

Eddie's  eyes  grew  wider.  "That's  old!" 

"Really?"  said  Hillary.  "I  thought  you  were  younger  than  that 
since  you're  single  and  Mer  is  married  and  only... how  old  is  she  now? 
Thirty-four,  thirty-five?" 

"Thirty-five,"  I  said.  I  pasted  a  smile  onto  my  face  as  my  phone 
began  to  ring.  "Thanks  for  the  chat  Hill,  but  I  should  probably  head  in- 
side and  answer  that." 

"Oh  sure,"  she  said.  "Well,  have  a  happy  birthday!"  She 
grinned  as  if  she  was  Vanna  White  and  I  had  just  solved  the  puzzle  for 
the  jackpot  round  on  Wlieel  of  Fortune. 

I  smiled  again  and  hurried  back  inside,  only  to  find  that  the 
kitchen  smelled  not  of  coffee,  but  instead  of  peanuts.  Oh  no!  I  rushed  over 
to  the  counter  top,  while  the  loud,  grinding  sound  of  peanuts  filled  the 
room.  I  searched  for  the  phone  underneath  the  leaning  tower  of  newspa- 
pers and  grabbed  the  phone  from  the  receiver  as  I  began  to  examine  the 
grinder. 

"Hello?" 

"Hi  Aunt  Franny!"  said  a  small  voice  on  the  other  line. 

"Good  morning,  Sadie,"  I  said,  looking  for  the  plug  to  the  cof- 
fee grinder  underneath  all  of  the  various  clutter  piled  on  to  the  top  of  my 
cabinets. 

"Guess  what?  I  lost  a  tooth  last  night  and  the  Tooth  Fairy  came 
and  gave  me  a  whole  dollar!" 

"That's  great,  honey!  Guess  the  Tooth  Fairy  got  a  raise  over  the 
past... uh... few  years." 

The  machine  began  to  double  its  efforts  and  soon  bits  and 
pieces  of  peanuts  were  spewing  across  the  room. 

"Urn,  sweetie,  I  have  to  go,"  I  said,  desperately  reaching  for 
peanut  grounds.  "I  will  see  you  later  tonight,  okay?" 
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"Okay,"  said  Sadie.  "I  love  you." 
"I  love  you  too.  Bye." 

I  hastily  put  down  the  phone  and  unplugged  the  coffee 
grinder.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  sat  silently,  watching  my  every  move. 

"Just  because  this  is  the  third  time  this  has  happened  in  two 
weeks  doesn't  mean  I  need  glasses/'  I  said. 

They  continued  to  stare  at  me,  their  long,  brown  tails  twitching 
from  side  to  side  and  their  heads  cocked. 

I  cleaned  up  the  peanut  grounds  and  after  a  "Bon  voyage!" 
threw  them  into  the  trashcan  and  started  towards  the  bedroom.  Since  I 
considered  today  a  special  day,  I  flung  open  my  closet  doors  and  pulled 
out  a  red  cashmere  sweater  and  my  favorite  pair  of  jeans  from  college. 
They  had  lost  most  of  their  color  and  were  now  soft  from  being  worn 
over  the  years,  but  I  loved  them,  so  I  had  never  even  considered  giving 
them  to  Goodwill. 

Before  my  shower  I  considered  the  small  box  of  hair  dye  that  I 
had  bought  yesterday  at  the  drugstore.  It  claimed  to  dye  your  hair  a 
shiny,  beautiful  black,  and  since  I  had  one  grey  hair  too  many  I  carefully 
weighed  my  options.  It  was  my  birthday  after  all,  so  why  not  try  it? 

It  took  me  forty-five  minutes  more  than  usual  to  step  out  of  the 
bathroom  and  into  my  bedroom  to  put  on  my  clothes.  I  quickly  dabbed 
on  a  bit  of  anti-aging  cream  and  applied  my  make-up.  I  then  removed  the 
turban-style  towel  from  my  head  and  peered  into  the  full  length  mirror 
before  me  ready  to  see  my  new,  chic  look.  I  screamed.  My  hair  had  been 
dyed  light  blue! 

"Oh  no,  Oh  no,  oh  no,"  I  said.  I  began  to  rub  my  damp  hair 
hoping  that  a  miracle  would  happen  and  the  color  would  rub  off  of  my 
head  and  onto  the  towel.  Noticing  there  was  no  more  dye  on  the  towel 
than  when  I  first  began,  I  ran  into  the  bathroom  and  scanned  the  instruc- 
tions on  the  side  of  the  box.  No  such  luck,  I  thought  as  I  came  to  the  part 
stating  that  the  color  would  be  permanent  for  at  least  three  months.  I 
groaned  and  looked  up  into  the  mirror  that  hung  above  the  sink.  My 
curly,  strawberry  blonde  hair  was  now  cursed  to  look  like  a  large  amount 
of  cotton  candy  that  had  been  molded  onto  my  head. 

"I'm  a  poodle,"  I  said  in  disbelief.  "I'm  my  grandmother's  toy 
poodle."  Needless  to  say,  I  had  more  of  an  appreciation  for  all  that  those 
dogs  are  put  through. 

I  flung  the  horrid  box  into  my  bedroom  knocking  the  alarm 
clock  onto  the  floor.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  lay  beneath  the  dresser 
watching  between  baths,  as  I  reached  to  pick  up  the  clock.  But  just  as  I 
had  started  to  lean  over,  there  was  a  loud  rip  of  material.  I  gasped  and 
suddenly  stopped  halfway  down.  I  carefully  walked  towards  the  mirror 
and  examined  the  seat  of  my  jeans.  There,  down  the  very  center  of  the 
seat's  seam,  was  a  rather  large  split  and  my  bright  pink  underwear  stood 
out  like  a  flashing  neon  sign. 
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I  glanced  about  the  room,  my  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Faded  pho- 
tographs lined  the  dusty  shelves,  serving  as  times  well  spent  and  full  of 
laughter.  One  picture  in  particular  stood  apart  from  the  rest  as  a  happy, 
youthful  girl  mockingly  grinned  back  at  me.  Beside  her  stood  a  hand- 
some young  man  with  dark  brown  hair  and  a  heart-melting  smile.  I 
stared  at  the  picture  thinking  of  all  of  the  fun  times  that  Chris  and  I  had 
had  together.  We  had  been  best  friends  in  high  school  and  continued  to 
be  throughout  college.  The  only  problem  was  that  I  had  had  a  crush  on 
him  since  the  day  he  tripped  over  my  book  bag  in  the  hallway.  For  the 
longest  time,  I  had  kept  my  hope  alive  wishing  that  one  day  he  would 
come  to  his  senses  and  realize  that  I  was  the  one  for  him.  He  did  finally 
come  to  his  senses  unfortunately,  and  when  he  did,  he  chose  my  sister, 
Meredith,  over  me. 

Tears  of  frustration  spilled  over,  and  I  knew  that  my  tolerance 
level  was  quickly  dropping.  I  had  wanted  everything  to  be  perfect,  but 
now  I  wasn't  sure  what  to  expect  next.  Wliat  else  could  go  wrong?  I 
searched  my  closet  for  a  pair  of  sweat  pants  and  pulled  them  on.  Blue 
hair  and  all,  I  decided  to  travel  to  the  mall  to  buy  myself  a  new  pair  of 
jeans  and  possibly  another  birthday  present  or  two  before  I  drove  to 
Meredith's  for  the  party  tonight. 

/  never  knew  so  many  people  lived  in  this  town,  I  thought.  The  en- 
tire parking  lot  was  filled  with  pedestrians  making  their  way  to  and  from 
the  main  entrances  and  cars  dodging  one  another  to  see  who  could  spot 
the  nearest  parking  space  first.  I  managed  to  find  a  parking  space  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  store.  This  is  good,  I  thought.  By  the  time  I  get  to 
the  store  I  will  have  burned  off  any  excess  calories  and  possibly  a  pants  size  or 
two. 

The  cloudless  blue  sky  was  more  beautiful  than  a  turquoise 
stone  and  surrounding  trees  were  painted  colors  of  red,  gold  and  orange 
taking  my  breath  away.  I  felt  a  small  smile  beginning  to  form.  The  crisp 
wind  whipped  across  my  face,  and  my  good  spirits  returned,  while  a 
slight  bounce  had  entered  my  step.  But  by  the  time  I  had  reached  the 
entrance,  I  felt  as  if  I  would  have  to  be  dragged  to  the  elevator.  My 
breathing  was  heavy  and  beads  of  sweat  had  formed  along  my  brow. 
After  resting  for  fifteen  minutes  on  a  bench,  I  endeavored  to  walk  to  the 
elevator.  My  legs  felt  as  if  they  were  nothing  more  than  the  limp  seaweed 
I  used  to  play  with  as  child  during  family  vacations  at  Wrightsville 
Beach. 

Jack-o-lanterns  grinned  at  shoppers,  while  costumes  and  Hal- 
loween decorations  lined  store  windows.  I  shuddered  when  I  passed  by  a 
window  filled  with  masks  and  ghoulish  figures.  Seeing  myself  with  blue 
hair  was  horrifying  enough  for  one  day. 

I  entered  Hamrick's  and  began  to  sort  through  the  women's 
clothing  section.  I  noticed  two  teenage  girls  around  fifteen  years  old 
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standing  nearby  debating  over  the  most  ridiculous  looking  sweater  I  had 
ever  seen.  Hot  pink  with  lime  green  stitching  bordering  the  shoulders, 
cuffs,  and  bottom  of  the  sweater  and  small  lime  green  pom-poms  cover- 
ing the  front  and  back;  it  was  no  surprise  that  it  was  marked  down  sev- 
enty-five percent.  In  the  center,  there  was  a  large,  baby  pink  heart  made 
of  what  appeared  to  be  felt,  with  the  words  "I  Love  Grammy"  written  in 
glittery,  bold  letters. 

I  peered  at  the  girls  wondering  if  I  had  finally  seen  someone 
who  was  more  insane  than  I  was  and  knew  less  about  fashion  than  I  did. 
They  stole  a  quick  glance  over  at  me  and  talked  amongst  themselves  once 
again. 

"Why  don't  we  ask  her?" 

".  .  .  her  sense  of  fashion  is  close." 

"She  would  know." 

While  searching  the  rack  for  a  pair  of  jeans  similar  to  mine,  out 
of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  I  could  see  the  girls  walking  towards  me. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  the  first  girl.  "We  were  wondering  if  you 
could  help  us." 

"We  need  an  opinion  for  this  sweater,"  added  the  second  girl. 

I  smiled  and  nodded  feeling  proud  to  be  asked  by  two  teens  for 
fashion  advice,  even  if  it  was  regarding  a  hideous  sweater. 

"We're  looking  for  a  gift  for  our  grandmother,  and  I  was  won- 
dering if  you  could  tell  us  what  you  think  about  this  sweater,"  continued 
the  second  girl. 

"We  thought  that  since  you  are  around  the  same  age  as  our 
grandma,  you  would  be  able  to  help  us  decide  what  to  buy  for  her,"  said 
the  first  girl. 

I  stared  at  them,  stunned.  Then  something  inside  of  me 
snapped.  Perhaps  it  was  because  of  the  day's  events,  maybe  it  was  the 
pressure  of  turning  forty,  or  it  could  have  been  a  combination  of  the  two, 
but  either  way  I  couldn't  hold  anything  back  any  longer. 

"I  am  not  someone's  grandmother  nor  am  I  old  enough  to  be!" 
I  said.  "Just  because  I  might  need  glasses,  doesn't  mean  I'm  blind."  My 
voice  began  to  rise  and  I  gestured  emphatically.  "Just  because  I  ripped 
my  pants  and  had  to  come  here  to  buy  more  doesn't  mean  that  I'm  fat. 
And  just  because  today  is  my  fortieth  birthday  does  not,  I  repeat,  does  not 
mean  that  I  am  old!  I  will  not  give  you  an  opinion  on  the  sweater  as  an 
image  of  someone's  grandmother,  but  I  will  tell  you  that  if  you're  trying 
to  be  cheap  and  buy  her  something  off  of  the  sales  rack,  you  have  another 
thing  coming  because  that  is  the  most  hideous  sweater  I  have  ever  seen  in 
my  entire  life!"  I  stopped,  out  of  breath,  realizing  that  every  person  in  the 
department  and  even  those  in  the  neighboring  women's  lingerie  and 
family  shoe  sections  were  staring  at  me.  My  face  burned  and  I  wanted  to 
melt  into  the  floor.  The  two  teenage  girls  stood  guiltily  as  they  cautiously 
traded  glances. 
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"I  guess  she  doesn't  like  it,"  the  first  girl  whispered. 

"But  it  is  seventy-five  percent  off,"  whispered  the  second  girl. 

I  stared  at  them  in  disbelief. 

"What  is  this  world  coming  to?"  I  said.  Noticing  that  people 
were  continually  staring  at  the  crazy  lady  with  blue  hair,  I  searched  the 
store  for  the  nearest  exit.  A  burly  woman  in  a  bright  orange,  velour  sweat 
suit  maneuvered  around  the  stunned  onlookers,  which  brings  me  back  to 
the  present. 

Expecting  someone  to  call  the  cops  and  thinking  I  was  about  to 
be  arrested  for  one  reason  or  another,  maybe  having  disrupted  the  peace 
or  blinding  everyone  with  my  bright  blue  hair,  I  began  to  slowly  back 
away  from  the  crowd  and  out  of  the  store. 

"Ma'am,  I  need  the  merchandise,"  said  a  husky  voice  behind 
me.  I  turned  around  to  see  the  woman  in  orange. 

"What?"  I  said  confused. 

She  scowled  and  held  out  her  hand.  I  looked  down  and  sure 
enough,  there  were  the  pair  of  jeans  that  I  had  been  contemplating  on 
trying  on  before  the  girls  had  approached  me.  Evidently,  I  had  been  flail- 
ing the  jeans  as  much  as  I  had  been  flailing  my  arms. 

"I'm  the  LP,"  she  explained.  "Hand  'em  over." 

"The  what?"  I  asked. 

"The  LP,  the  Lost  Prevention  Officer,"  she  said  and  her  chest 
began  to  swell  with  pride. 

They  began  as  giggles,  but  before  I  knew  it  I  was  laughing  hys- 
terically. 

"You're  kidding  me,  right?  Okay,  where's  the  camera?" 
She  glared  at  me,  her  scowl  deepening. 
"Can  I  at  least  see  your  badge  first?"  I  asked. 
She  pulled  out  her  ID  and  after  studying  it  for  a  minute  or  two, 
I  grudgingly  handed  her  the  jeans. 

"I  wasn't  going  to  steal  them,"  I  said.  "I  promise." 
She  lifted  an  eyebrow.  "Sure." 

I  miserably  trudged  the  quarter  of  a  mile  back  to  my  car.  I 
climbed  into  the  front  seat  and  picked  up  my  cell  phone.  Two  new  voice- 
mails  were  listed  on  the  screen.  Holding  onto  the  hope  that  the  messages 
would  somehow  brighten  up  my  afternoon,  I  listened. 

"Hi,  honey,  it's  Mom.  I  just  wanted  to  wish  you  a  happy  birth- 
day! The  Bahamas  are  absolutely  fabulous  this  time  of  year,  and  your 
father  and  I  are  having  such  a  relaxing  vacation.  Harry,  would  you  like  to 
say  something?" 

Dad's  voice  came  on  the  line.  "Happy  birthday,  kiddo." 

"We  both  hope  that  you're  having  a  splendid  time  at  your  sis- 
ter's tonight  and  we  will  chat  soon  okay?"  said  Mom.  "Ciao!" 

The  next  message  listed  was  from  Chris.  My  heart  skipped  a 
beat,  and  for  some  reason  it  continued  to  hold  on  to  the  wish  that  he 
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would  one  day  realize  that  the  perfect  5'9"  model-like  girlfriend  that  he 
was  dating  now  wasn't  his  type  and  that  he  would  rush  to  my  doorstep 
and  ask  me  to  marry  him.  I  just  wish  he  would  hurry  up. 

"Hey  Franny,"  he  said.  "Just  wanted  to  wish  you  a  happy 
birthday.  Haven't  heard  from  you  in  a  while.  We  should  catch  up  some 
time.  Hope  to  talk  to  you  soon!  Bye." 

I  sighed.  Never  had  I  felt  more  alone  on  my  birthday  and 
knowing  that  Meredith  would  soon  be  expecting  me,  I  cranked  the  en- 
gine and  drove  to  my  sister's  house. 

"Hi,  birthday  girl!"  said  Meredith.  She  waved  from  the  front 
porch  of  her  quaint,  two  story  house  as  I  climbed  out  of  the  car.  Blonde 
ringlets  cascaded  perfectly  down  her  back  without  so  much  as  a  hair  out 
of  place,  and  her  white  turtleneck  was  decorated  with  a  rather  large 
pumpkin  pin.  Small  pumpkin  earrings  bounced  up  and  down  as  she 
came  to  greet  me.  Her  grin  faded  and  was  replaced  by  a  look  of  confu- 
sion and  shock. 

"Franny,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  were  thinking  about  get- 
ting Botox?" 

"What?  I'm  not,"  I  said. 

"Then  what's  wrong  with  your  face?"  she  asked. 

"What  do  you  mean,  what's  wrong  with  my  face?" 

I  fled  inside  to  the  nearest  bathroom  and  peered  into  the  mir- 
ror. I  screamed  for  the  second  time  that  day.  Red  and  swollen,  my  face 
looked  more  like  the  man  in  the  moon  than  a  forty  year  old  woman's. 
Meredith  rushed  in  as  my  sobs  filled  the  bathroom,  and  she  pulled  me 
into  a  tight  hug. 

"There,  there,"  she  said.  "Everything's  going  to  be  okay." 

Between  sobs,  I  told  her  everything  that  happened  from  the 
peanut  grounds  to  the  mall  incident. 

"Oh  you  poor  thing,"  she  said.  "This  is  your  birthday,  and  it 
sounds  as  if  you  have  had  an  absolutely  horrible  time.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
anti-aging  cream  that  you  put  on.  Have  you  used  it  before?" 

"No,"  I  said.  "I  bought  it  with  the  hair  dye  yesterday." 

"You  are  probably  allergic  to  it,  but  don't  worry.  I  have  some 
Benadryl  in  the  cabinet.  I'll  have  you  better  in  a  jiffy,  and  then  we'll  have 
some  fun.  Bob  will  be  staying  late  at  the  office,  so  it  can  just  be  us  girls. 
Now  get  up,  wash  your  face  and  we'll  have  some  dinner." 

After  Meredith  had  walked  back  into  the  kitchen,  I  gently 
scrubbed  the  mascara  stains  that  had  mixed  with  my  tears,  all  the  while  I 
stood  surveying  the  bathroom.  It  was  as  perfect  as  Meredith's  hair  and 
house.  Everything  organized  and  neat,  compared  to  my  relaxed,  yet 
somewhat  structured  apartment.  Meredith  had  it  all,  a  wonderful,  loving 
husband,  an  adorable  daughter,  a  job  as  an  interior  designer,  and  the 
white  picket  fence  house  that  every  girl  dreams  of.  I  couldn't  help  but  be 
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a  little  jealous  of  her  even  though  I  did  her  love  her.  She  always  seemed 
to  be  there  when  I  needed  someone  the  most,  and  this  time  wasn't  any 
different.  Despite  her  perfect  life,  I  wouldn't  have  traded  her  for  the 
world. 

Meredith  and  I  spent  the  night  talking  of  past  memories, 
watching  Turner  Classic  Movies,  eating  cake  and  ice  cream,  playing 
board  games,  and  looking  at  Sadie's  toothless  grin.  My  face  had  reduced 
in  size  and  the  redness  was  gone,  but  the  blue  hair  was  still  there.  I  had  a 
feeling  it  was  going  to  be  there  for  a  bit  longer  than  I  would  have  liked, 
but  at  least  it  would  draw  attention  at  work  on  Monday. 

Sadie's  bedtime  came,  and  Meredith  suggested  that  I  read 
Sadie  a  story,  while  she  cooked  a  batch  of  popcorn.  I  ushered  Sadie  into 
the  land  of  pink  and  purple  ballerinas  known  as  her  room,  and  after  ma- 
neuvering our  way  through  the  massive  pile  of  toys  that  covered  the 
floor,  she  crawled  into  bed  with  her  teddy  bear  and  snuggled  underneath 
the  covers.  I  looked  around  the  room;  the  clutter  was  divided  with  a  pile 
of  bears  here,  a  stack  of  Barbie  dolls  there,  and  other  odds  and  ends 
strewn  throughout  the  rest  of  the  room.  Yes,  she's  definitely  my  niece,  I 
thought  with  a  small  laugh. 

I  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  thought  of  a  story  that  I  could  tell 

her. 

"Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  land  far  away,  there  lived  a  beautiful  princess 
with  blue  hair,"  I  began.  Well,  maybe  not  with  blue  hair,  but  when  the 
stories  of  Snow  White  and  Cinderella  have  been  heard  a  "bazillion  times" 
according  to  your  niece,  you  have  to  add  some  zest  to  the  story.  No  of- 
fense to  the  Grimm  brothers,  but  on  days  like  today  I  would  obligingly 
agree  with  a  six  year  old.  Princesses  are  young  and  beautiful,  never 
showing  any  signs  of  aging  while  they  live  in  castles  or  other  romantic 
places.  Very  different  from  the  reality  that  I'm  familiar  with,  but  I  guess 
fairy  tales  aren't  exactly  what  they  used  to  be,  and  I'm  not  getting  any 
younger. 
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Hold  the  Sugar 


When  Mother  saw  me  reading  Sophie's  Choice, 
her  Baptist  blood  boiled 

like  water  for  Sunday  tea,  and  she  advised  me 
to  find  something  wholesome  to  read 
as  she  hurled  the  book  across  the  table. 

I  stared  at  her  books  stacked  on  the  shelves, 
twenty-four  titles  introducing 
the  same  story— girl  with  bonnet 
finds  man  in  overalls 
while  crossing  the  prairie. 

God  still  works  miracles  in  those  pages, 

in  the  kind  of  stories  you  tell 

with  one  leg  swinging  in  the  air 

as  your  body  bobs 

back  and  forth  in  the  rocking  chair. 

But  I  need  more  than  an  occasional  Indian  raid 

to  keep  my  interest.  My  tin  of  tea  isn't 

singing  around  the  campfire,  so  rip 

the  cover  off  the  wagon  and 

show  me  the  whiskey 

hiding  behind  the  sacks  of  flour. 


JLshCey  Qlenn 


A  Trip  on  the  Magic  Horse 


Galloping  down  the  driveway's  steep  degrees 

On  my  wheeled  horse  when  I  was  but  three, 

Four  blue  plastic  wheels  roared  under  my  feet 

Making  the  noise  of  a  white  waterfall. 

On  the  sloped  concrete  jaunt  I  gripped 

The  yellow  handlebars  which  stood  out  of 

Her  nape  like  the  rods  in  Frankenstein's  neck 

Just  behind  the  eyes  of  my  pearl-white  Pegasus. 

At  the  foot  of  the  drive  was  a  neatly  stacked 

Woodpile— a  wall  of  chopped,  pie-sliced  wood. 

Halfway  down  I  turned  my  head  and  waved  my  hand, 

"Daddy  look,"  I  said,  but  his  mind  was  on  the  leaves  he  raked. 

He  let  go  of  the  rake  he  was  holding 

When  he  looked  up,  and  he  ran  faster  than  a  wild  stallion 

That  eludes  even  the  best  vaqueros— 

Flying  straighter  than  Wilhelm  Tell's  arrow, 

His  quest  was  to  reach  me  before  his  rake  hit  the  ground  — 

He  knew  he  had  entered  an  impossible  race. 

Soon  my  primordial  instinct  tells  me 

I  am  in  for  it— there  is  no  stopping— 

I'm  unable  to  avoid  a  most  certain  death. 

The  front  wheels  slam,  and  I  briefly  fly  like 

An  arrow  shot  from  a  crossbow  towards  the  wood. 

Then  a  thud.  Time  stops,  I'm  crying  to  the  sky  above 

After  I  realize  this  is  no  dream.  Soon  I'm  hearing 

Quaint  chirping  waltzing  sounds 

That  ring  with  reverberation; 

I  see  kaleidoscopes  circling  in  front  of  me 

And  there  is  a  little  divot  in  my  head. 

Banal  thoughts  stream  out  of  my  mind 

Like  the  flow  of  blood.  Now  I'm  in  my  bed. 

Mom  puts  an  ice  bag  on  my  forehead  as 

I'm  falling  asleep  in 

The  composure  of  my  father's  arms. 


Stefan  (Rogenmoser 
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Those  Blue  Eyes 


Those  blue  eyes  shine  too  bright  to  notice  anyone  else, 

just  like  his  smile  captivates  my  love  to  steal  my  heart  away, 

calls  me  his  Southern  Belle  from  his  lips  of  passion, 

a  heart  as  grand  as  the  sea,  full  of  pure  love  just  for  me, 

rough  hands  gently  tuck  hair  behind  my  ears, 

all  6ft.  somethin'  totally  clumsy,  that  only  I  get  to  see, 

wraps  me  into  a  warmth  of  truth  that  his  love  will  never  fail  me. 


TCaine  Tort 
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The  Lake 


One  solemn  tear  descends  into  the  water 
As  she  stares  into  the  lake. 
Years  of  avoiding  her  inevitable  return  failed, 
She  stands  staring  into  the  face  of  her  past. 

Cold  mornings  spent  rummaging  through  cabinets,  but 
The  grass  is  the  same  vibrant  green  as  she  remembered. 
Everything  still  the  same. 

Her  friends,  the  same  hopeless  people, 

Working  day  after  day  just  to  survive. 

She  walks  towards  her  house  only  to  see  her 

Father  in  the  distance,  standing  with  the  same  old  friends  in  the 

shade, 

All  aged  well  beyond  their  years, 
Drinking  and  laughing  like  always. 

The  years  spent  in  separation  from  this  land  make  no  difference. 

She  returns  to  everything  she  left  behind 

All  those  years  ago  in  a  search  for  a  better  life. 

A  glance  in  the  mirror  reveals  her  scarred,  wrinkled  face. 

Only  to  remind  her  of  the  damage  done  by  her  wasted  years 

here. 

Standing  in  front  of  that  mirror,  another  tear  wells  up  in  her  eye 
And  takes  its  final  descent  into  nothingness. 

(Danietfe  Crowe 
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Two  Buffets 

Stefan  ^pgenmoser 
1 

Neither  of  them  looked  up  at  Woo  whenever  he  refilled  their 
plastic  cups,  but  the  boy  said  thank  you  after  Woo  filled  their  waters. 
The  girl  got  up  and  went  to  the  restroom  after  eating  only  half  plate  of 
vegetables,  and  her  red  eyes  made  Woo  think  something  was  wrong  as 
he  looked  up  and  winked  at  her  from  behind  the  gray  counter,  but  she 
did  not  see  him.  Woo  wondered  why  she  walked  outside  and  leaned 
against  a  car.  He  saw  that  she  struck  a  match  on  the  bottom  of  her  shoe 
and  lit  a  cigarette  that  was  hidden  in  her  ear  under  her  brown  curly  hair. 
He  gathered  that  she  wanted  to  go  outside  to  smoke  so  the  boy  wouldn't 
know.  Smoke  was  getting  in  her  eyes. 

Check  it  out: 

When  the  young  couple  came  in  ten  minutes  earlier  Woo  asked 

them: 

"Do  you  have  smoking  pref rents?" 

"Yeah,  Marlboro,"  the  boy  quipped  with  a  smirk.  The  girl  giggled, 
and  the  boy  turned  his  head  toward  her.  Woo  sat  them  in  the  smoking 
section  because  he  couldn't  understand  or  speak  English;  he  had  memo- 
rized phonetically  what  he  should  say  and  when. 

Then,  on  that  slow  Tuesday  night,  Woo  watched  the  boy  eat 
another  plate  and  saw  that  he  squinted  his  eyes  at  the  two  grey-haired 
ladies  parked  like  dinosaurs  in  the  booth  in  front  of  him.  The  two  ladies 
smoked  and  clouded  up  the  area  while  they  ate  their  dinners.  Woo  was 
slightly  embarrassed  after  he  realized  the  boy  didn't  smoke,  so  he  refilled 
the  boy's  cup  every  time  he  took  a  few  sips.  The  boy  went  back  to  the 
buffet  and  got  some  dessert  and  Woo  noticed  that  the  boy  kept  pinching 
and  pulling  his  left  earlobe  with  his  fingers,  and  this  made  his  digital 
calculator  watch  visible  as  it  emerged  from  the  end  of  his  sleeve. 

Listen: 

Woo  saw  that  a  squad  car  pulled  up  and  an  officer  got  out. 
Woo  thought  that  maybe  the  officer  had  gotten  tired  of  hanging  out  at 
the  24-hour  diner  and  wanted  to  try  some  Chinese  donuts.  Woo  saw  the 
officer— who  had  a  mustache  known  as  "the  sheriff"— speak  to  the  girl, 
who  was  still  leaning  on  the  car.  She  had  nearly  finished  her  cigarette. 
The  girl  fumbled  through  her  purse  that  was  on  the  hood,  emptied  the 
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contents  of  her  purse,  and  then— with  her  palms  up— she  wobbled  her 
hands  like  a  balance  scale.  The  officer  took  the  pack  of  Pall  Malls  off  the 
hood,  pulled  out  the  two  that  were  left,  broke  them  near  the  yellow  filter 
line,  and  threw  them  into  the  trash  can  by  the  door  as  he  preached  to  her 
and  waved  his  index  finger.  The  girl  stood,  bitter  and  subdued. 

Woo  was  thoroughly  confused  by  this  episode.  He  pitied  the 
girl  because  he  knew  that  sometimes  a  person  just  needed  a  smoke  to 
ease  the  pain  of  a  rough  day.  Woo  grabbed  another  set  of  utensils  that 
were  wrapped  in  a  napkin  as  the  officer  entered;  there  were  sounds  com- 
ing from  his  radio,  and  Woo  got  a  little  nervous  while  hoping  he  could 
soon  take  a  break.  Woo,  thinking  about  flying  sheep  and  not  about  what 
he  was  doing,  sat  the  officer  down  at  the  booth  behind  the  boy.  Woo  saw 
the  officer  light  a  cigarette  and  thought  that  the  evening  was  getting 
pretty  weird. 

Listen  to  this: 

Nearly  twenty  minutes  after  the  girl  went  outside,  Woo  was 
looking  out  of  the  front  door  and  across  the  street  at  people  who  entered 
the  Holiday  Inn.  There  were  always  people  going  into  the  Holiday  Inn. 
Woo  was  wondering  what  these  people's  lives  were  like  when  the  boy 
ambled  to  the  register,  paid  Woo  for  the  two  buffets,  and  grabbed  two 
peppermints  and  a  toothpick.  He  handed  Woo  three  wrinkly  ones  and 
said: 

"Here  you  are." 

"Thank  you,  suh,  come  a-gain,"  Woo  said  as  he  took  his  tip 
with  a  grin  and  put  it  in  his  apron's  kangaroo  pouch  and  added  in  his 
head  his  total  tips  of  the  evening. 

It  just  killed  Woo  that  the  boy  hadn't  noticed  his  dialect,  and  as 
the  boy  walked  out  Woo  glanced  at  the  fish  in  the  tank.  Woo  thought  that 
the  language  barrier  had  strapped  him  to  his  job  as  if  he  were  one  of  the 
expressionless  fish.  Woo  wished  he'd  eavesdropped  on  the  young  couple 
so  he  would  know  what  was  going  on,  but  he  knew  that  would  have 
been  pointless  since  they  hadn't  said  much.  Woo  watched  through  the 
glass  door  as  the  boy  unlocked  his  car,  got  in— as  did  the  girl,  and  drove 
off  in  the  car,  which  had  only  one  headlight. 

2 

Melvin,  who  was  a  junior  in  high  school,  looked  closely  at 
Judy's  t-shirt— which  was  resting  beneath  her  curly  brown  hair— as  she 
was  eating.  Her  shirt  was  red  and  had  Cheerwine  written  on  it;  he'd 
bought  it  for  her  a  few  weeks  ago  at  a  thrift  store,  but  he  didn't  like  it 
now.  Judy,  who  was  a  few  months  younger  than  Melvin,  was  drinking 
water,  but  she  wanted  a  Coca-Cola.  She  had  just  glanced  over  at  another 
table  and  saw  a  red  cup  that  said  Coca-Cola  on  it. 

Judy  looked  up  at  Melvin  and  said,  "This  broccoli  is  amazing. 
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Here  try  some." 

"I'll  try  some  later,"  he  smiled,  not  letting  her  put  any  on  his 

plate. 

"Fine,  then  don't  try  my  broccoli  —  " 

"Listen— I  said  I'd  get  some  later,  and  who  cares,  it's  just  broc- 
coli," said  Melvin,  thinking  about  where  they  would  go  after  they  ate  or 
if  he  would  just  take  her  home.  She  had  to  be  back  by  ten  o'clock  or  she'd 
be  punished  a  week  for  every  minute  she  was  late.  He  was  still  a  bit  irri- 
tated about  something  she'd  said  earlier.  "You've  been  kind  of  on  edge 
lately." 

"Oh,  I  was  hoping  you  wouldn't  notice,"  she  said  before  she 
put  more  broccoli  in  her  mouth.  "I'll  be  right  back,"  she  said  as  she 
walked  to  the  restroom. 

As  Judy  walked  away,  Melvin  thought  about  their  conversa- 
tion in  the  car  on  the  way  to  the  buffet.  They  were  discussing  where  they 
should  eat,  and  Judy  said,  "Let's  go  someplace  with  lots  of  vegetables." 

"Don't  be  too  picky,"  Melvin  said. 

"You  know  I  don't  like  all  the  same  things  you  like,"  she  said. 
A  car  honked  at  Melvin  as  he  changed  lanes,  but  he  did  not 

care. 

"You're  so  picky.  You  should  have  probably  been  beaten  or 
yelled  at  more  as  a  child,"  he  said  with  a  bit  of  sly  "I  had  to  eat  and  ap- 
preciate what  was  given  to  me  because  my  parents  remembered  the  war 
from  their  parents.  They  worked  hard  and  earned  every  ounce  of  food 
they  gave  me  and  made  sure  I  knew  that  and  made  sure  that  I  ate  it  be- 
cause I  should  be  thankful  and  lucky  to  have  food." 

"Ok,  Dad,"  Judy  said  and  rolled  her  eyes  while  she  gave  a 
harsh  sigh. 

Melvin  continued,  "When  I  was  younger  I  used  to  be  in  tears, 
gagging  on  food  1  didn't  like,  but  I  pulled  through  it  somehow." 

"Oh  you're  so  old  fashioned  Melvin,  you  really  are,"  she  said. 

Just  after  Melvin  slowed  his  1994  Honda  Civic  to  a  halt  at  a  red 
light,  he  turned  to  Judy  and  said,  "I'm  just  saying  that  if  you  were  ever 
hungry  enough  you  would  eat  just  about  anything,  even  things  you 
hate."  There  was  a  pause.  "I've  been  hungry." 

"Can  we  change  CDs?"  Judy  asked,  "I'm  tired  of  this  old  stuff 
that  my  parents  listen  to.  All  this  uncle  music." 

Dig  this: 

As  Melvin  was  eating  sweet  &  sour  pork  from  his  first  plate, 
smoke  from  the  ladies  in  front  of  him  drifted  over  to  his  table  like  long 
fingers,  and  he  dropped  his  fork  on  the  table.  He  was  so  irked  that  he 
stopped  eating.  Nobody  noticed  this.  The  ladies  made  him  think  of  Patty 
and  Selma  from  The  Simpsons.  Always  smoking,  even  while  they  ate. 
Melvin  wondered  if  there  were  any  planets  where  people  didn't  smoke. 
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He  was  always  thinking  of  other  planets.  He  took  another  sip  from  his 
straw  and  looked  around  for  Judy  but  didn't  see  her.  It  had  been  a  few 
minutes  since  she'd  gotten  up.  Although  he  seldom  did  so,  Melvin 
thought  about  sending  her  a  text  message  or  calling  her  cellular  tele- 
phone, but  first  he  would  get  another  plate  he  thought.  As  he  walked  to 
the  buffet,  Melvin  wondered  if  what  he'd  said  at  dinner  had  upset  her 
and  if  that  was  why  she  was  taking  so  long.  Did  the  amazing  broccoli  make 
her  ill?  Was  I  boring  her?  Did  she  think  she  was  boring  me?  Most  girls  are  too 
sensitive  these  days,  even  my  dear  Judy,  he  thought.  He  would  be  nicer  to 
her  when  she  came  back. 

Check  it  out: 

As  Melvin  was  walking  back  to  the  table  with  a  plate  full  of 
food,  he  saw  Judy  leaning  against  his  car.  As  he  looked  at  her  he  almost 
dropped  the  plate;  he  knew  that  she  saw  him.  Remembering  where  he 
was,  Melvin  carefully  put  his  full  plate  on  the  table,  walked  over  to  the 
cashier,  paid  him,  tipped  him,  got  two  peppermints  and  a  toothpick,  and 
then  walked  through  the  door. 

"What  are  you  doing  out  here?  And  geez  Louise,  what  were 
you  crying  about?"  he  inquired. 

"Nothing." 

"Now  you  don't  cry  over  nothing,  do  ya?  Aren't  you  cold  out 
here  in  just  that  t-shirt  and  jeans?  Look,  whatever  it  is,  you  can't  hide  it 
from  me  because  I  already  know." 

"Oh  do  you?" 

"Come  on,  what  is  it?  You  can  talk  to  me  about  anything  you 
want  to,  Judy  dear." 

"Let's  just  get  outta  here." 
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Pristi  Zastavka...Domu  <  Next  stop,  home.>,  or 
Portraits  of  a  Global  Nomad 


i. 

Restless  tide  eats  sculptures 
Built  beneath  the  sun  of  yesterday— 
Frightening,  warm,  beam  of  everlasting 
Hope  sunk  invisibly  below  — drowned. 

Feet  curled  down  scraping 
Sand  in  search  of  hidden  home 
When  a  head  lifts  to  behold  the  night  — 
Or  nothing,  that  was  yesterday. 

Shadows  on  a  face  wet  with 
Waterfall  weeping,  prayerfully 
For  tomorrow  to  envelope  in  her  arms 
He,  stillness  among  a  blurry  future. 

Puddle  tide  pool,  breathed  sadness 
From  lost  figure;  Or  was  he  ever 
Known,  in  this,  the  search  that 
Leaves  only  fuel  for  a  saline  ocean. 

Kde  jsi  domu?  <  Where  are  you  home?> 

II. 

The  items  clear,  "Hands  out— empty  pockets! 
A  standing  Christ,  wand  him  down. 
O  trustless  world,  reveal  we  humble 
Citizens  a  path,  a  light,  decision. 

Herd  along  amongst  the  doomed, 
Every  tribe  and  tongue  a  witness. 
Experience  chaotic  tension  of 
Unloving  clash,  inverted  views. 

Time  upon  horses  whips  multitude 
This  way,  that,  out  of  its  quietude, 
Engulfed  in  confusion,  where  to— 
Gate  A:  Ticket  for  one,  somewhere. 

Slowly  tremble  into  temporary  shelter 
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Sandwiched  within  obesity,  neighbors 
Grind  eyes  over  humble  creature  — 
I  think  they  wonder  what  he's  hiding. 

Kde  jsi,  kde  jsi  domu?  <Where  are  you  home?> 

III. 

Here  where  I'm  from  the  smog  billows  roll 
And  they  troll  and  they  lull  — 
In  my  head  thoughts  I  mull. 

As  I  gaze  over  bridges  alight 
Eyes  struck  by  spires  or  smokestacks, 
Who  can  tell?  One  puffs  to  no 
Avail,  one  spears  heaven's  plane. 

Through  the  dungeons  of  city 
Metropolis  the  minions  rush  afar 
In  steel  cars,  and  I  with  them, 
For  where  am  I  in  this,  a  perfection. 

Seated  in  heaven,  watching  angels 
In  foreign  tongues,  utter  words  of  sorrow, 
Joy  to  some,  but  as  for  me, 
I  will  leave  here  three  days  hence— 
And  re-begin  the  mystery. 

Domu,  domu  jsi  tarn? 
Kde,  kde,  jsem  tady. 
Ale  dnes  nevim  kde  jsi  — 
Je  domu  v  mezich? 

<Home,  home  where  are  you? 
Where,  where,  I  am  here. 
Today  I  don't  know  where  you  are. 
Is  home  within  me?  > 

(Ryan  "Warren 
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For  Your  Entertainment 


His  voice  has  clarity 
like  the  songs  you  hear 
on  satellite  radio. 
No  snap.  Crackle.  Pop. 
It's  too  perfect. 

His  face  is  too  clear 
like  the  picture 
on  a  mega  HD 
flat-screen  television; 

Where  blues  are  bluer  and  greens  are  greener. 

But  on  the  other  side, 

your  voice  is  fading 
in  and  out 

like  the  radio  in  your  old  truck 
that  spontaneously  jumped 
from  Rush  Limbaugh 
to  the  oldies; 

I  fought  the  law  and  the  law  won. . . 

Your  face  is  a  fuzzy, 
technicolor  snow  and  static 
on  a  TV  with  a  busted  antenna; 
...weather for... mostly  sunny... 

If  only  my  memories  could  be  digitally  remastered. 

Codie  (PoCC 
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Trusting  Portland 


It's  a  strange  street  in  a  new  city; 

Cleanest  city  I've  ever  been  to. 

Not  a  single  scrap  of  paper  or 

Cigarette  butts  lying  in  the  gutter. 

Every  few  feet  the  city  has  planted  a  sapling 

Or  flower  beds  with  benches  and  concrete  art. 

I  haven't  seen  a  single  bum  on  my  trips 

From  the  hotel  to  the  convention  center. 

The  damp  air  is  oddly  crisp, 

Probably  from  the  evergreen  trees 

Circling  the  corner  Starbucks 

And  the  five  story  Powell's  Books. 

Clicking  along  in  business  attire 

With  my  newly  acquired  friends, 

I  see  him  tied  to  one  of  the  city's 

Concrete-friendly  trees. 

His  large  brown  eyes  look  so  familiar 

Scared,  lonely,  looking  for  a  friend. 

She's  abandoned  him; 

A  few  moments  for  her, 

But  an  eternity  for  him. 

I  reach  down  to  pat  him, 

Stroke  his  soft  golden  fur. 

He  cowers  away, 

Shrinking  closer  to  the  tree  she  tied  him  to, 
Like  a  timid  child  clinging  to  its  mother. 
I  hold  out  my  hand  and  let  him  sniff; 
He  gently  laps  my  thumb 
Tasting  my  trustworthiness. 

She  must  trust  this  city 

To  leave  this  adorable  golden  lab 

Out  for  the  taking. 

I  want  to  untie  his  leash  and  lead  him  back  to  my  hotel  room; 
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I'll  figure  out  how  to  sneak  him  on  the  plane  later. 

I  wouldn't  abandon  someone  to  the  honesty  of  a  city. 

I  scratch  the  fold  of  his  thick  floppy  ears, 

And  pet  his  smooth  yellow-white  back. 

I  squat  down  next  the  puppy 

Tied  to  a  perfectly  trimmed  tree  and 

Pose  for  a  picture, 

Another,  one  of  many, 

Then  walk  on  down  the  street  with  new  friends, 
Leaving  a  piece  of  my  heart  gnawed  on  as  a 
Chew  toy  beneath  his  oversized  paws. 


^abatha  (Btevins 


The  Hamlet 


How  to  convey 

In  thoughts,  and  ink,  and 

The  frustration  of  an  empty  life... 

How  to  disclose  and  impart 

Some  sort  of  relevance 

To  this,  my  reader,  and  to  this,  my  writer 

To  be  or  not  and  all  that 

This  is  the  point  of  a  poem 

To  communicate 

To  somehow  tell  reader,  and  writer,  what  is  alreadv  known 

In  an  unknown  way 

Making  sense,  in  a  nonsensical  way 

Thinking  up  ways  to  be  with  and  not  to  be 

Hanging,  just  hanging  there 

Hanging  here  and  there 

And  everywhere  and  nowhere 

And  do  I  dare  to  eat  a  peach 

And  Michelangelo 

While  hanging 

Hanging  with  all  the  Johns 

Who've  seen  our  Brave  New  World 

And  should  I  vindicate  these  letters 

And  hope  it  is  more  than  monkevs  in  a  room  full  of  typewriters? 
I  think  I  shall 

Gather  up  these  words  who  are  on  this  empty  page 
And  say  that  I  am  the  one  who  is  not  the  Hamlet 
And  that  will  be  my  message 
To  reader,  and  writer 

But  this  decision 

This  decision 

This  decision  is  too  rash 

Too  rash  indeed 

And  mavbe  before  I  turn  vellow 
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And  time  rolls  up  my  edges 
I  shall  gather 

Up  these  words  on  this  empty  page 
And  show  dead  reader,  and  dead  writer 
That  I  am  the  one  who  is  not  the  Hamlet 


Jason  Try 


Gravity 


I  awake  to  find— not  by  my  own— 
But  through  High  revelation, 
An  awareness  of  my  existence— 
I'm  alive,  and  not  well  at  all. 
Willfully  I  remain  separated. 
I  am  a  hollow  shell,  a  futile  vessel, 
Yet  still  effectually  used. 

'Sin  gives  birth  to  death', 

But  the  branch  dropped 

Yields  life  nonetheless, 

For  the  mushroom  that  springs  from  it 

Brings  glory  still  in  itself 

Simply  by  being  alive; 

For  glory  is  ubiquitous, 

Always  to  be  had. 

Seemingly  ignoble,  a  limp  hanging  form, 

Dangling  above  the  reeking  mire; 

My  toes  splashing  on  the  surface 

Of  stagnant  cesspools; 

This  is  complacency. 

I  would  — and  incontrollable  — 

Scream  to  sink  into  the  Depths, 

But  even  there  I  cannot  escape 

The  strings  that  drag  me; 

In  back  and  forward  cycles. 

Glory  is  written  on  my  forehead, 

But  Plague  upon  my  hands. 

My  heart— a  rotten  core— 

Issues  worms  of  decay; 

Writhing  poisonous  words— 

A  reaction  to  reality,  I  suppose. 

How  inhumanly  natural  it  comes, 

To  deal  out  death  and  judgment. 
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I,  a  corpse  to  curse  the  Body, 
Such  ironic  hypocrisy; 
See,  I  am  my  own  Azriel, 
Sleepwalking  in  a  pit  of 
Unbeknownst  dried  bones. 


Andrew  AinswortfL 


A  Glimpse 


She's  in  full  concert  black 
playing  music 

and  I  can't  concentrate  on  anything 

except  the  shape  of  her  foot 

cradled  in  flat  black  leather. 

As  she  plays  Romance,  a  game, 

the  notes  pull  longer  on  my  heart. 

They  pull  out  a  longing 

to  see  that  exquisite  sliver  of  white  again. 

All  I  see  when  I  close  my  eyes 

is  the  white  reverse  image  of  all  the  black  on  the  stage 
and  the  sliver  of  white  ankle  has  disappeared. 


Lauren  (Robertson 
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Last  Sight 


The  second  I  close  my  eyes  is  enough  for  me 
To  picture  his  stare.  I  try  to  erase  his  memory. 
Everything  he  has  seen,  now  erased,  gone  forever. 

Cheap  plastic  trophies  he  fought  for, 

Sights  of  his  mother  and  father,  the  providers  of  life,  gone. 
What  did  the  visits  to  the  optometrist  and  thousands  of  dollars 
On  laser  surgery  matter.  Do  the  dead  need  twenty-twenty? 
Is  his  view  now  more  crystal  clear  than  the  next  person's? 

I  think  about  what  his  last  image  was  and  hope  that 

I  was  in  it.  I  hope  it  was  our  first  date, 

Or  the  night  we  spent  in  that  cheap  hotel  spring  break. 

But,  it  is  probably  just  the  headlights  staring  us  down 

In  that  last  moment.  None  of  these  images  matter  anymore. 

Now  he  sees  only  darkness. 

(Danietfe  Crowe 
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Nothing  but  the  Blood 


JLsHfey  QCenn 

When  Joan  called  me,  I  was  sitting  on  the  floor  with  my  back 
against  the  couch  surrounded  by  papers,  white  sheets  determining  what 
was  Gary's  and  what  was  mine.  He  would  get  the  entertainment  system 
his  mother  bought  him  last  year.  I  would  get  the  bedroom  set,  the  dark 
mahogany  furniture  we  picked  out  after  sleeping  on  an  air  mattress  for 
two  months.  In  the  mornings,  we  walked  around  the  queen-sized  bed, 
bumping  into  each  other  as  he  stumbled  to  the  bathroom  and  I  rushed  to 
the  closet. 

I  let  the  phone  ring  three  times  before  swatting  it  off  the  coffee  ta- 
ble. When  I  heard  Joan's  voice,  I  slumped  to  the  floor,  praying  the  talk 
would  not  last  long. 

"You  know  we  should  do  lunch  sometime,  Trish." 

"Any  particular  reason?"  I  asked  while  picking  at  my  sweat  pants. 

"Well.  .  .  haven't  seen  you  in  awhile.  We  should  get  together  more 
often.  Sisters  normally  talk  over  tea  every  now  and  then." 

When  she  paused  before  blurting  out  her  reason,  I  knew  she  was 
lying.  She's  never  been  a  good  liar  even  when  we  were  little.  We  see  each 
other  on  holidays  holding  decorated  paper  cups  filled  with  eggnog  and 
act  interested  in  each  other's  lives.  When  her  fingers  swivel  around  the 
bottom  of  her  cup  as  she  tells  me  about  her  latest  contributions  to  the 
community— the  food  drive  she  organized,  the  house  she  helped  build, 
the  life  she  touched,  the  soul  she  saved  —  I  stare  at  the  holly  leaves  and 
red  berries  on  her  cup  while  the  meal  finishes  cooking  and  our  cousins 
set  the  table.  It's  February.  I  just  saw  her  two  months  ago.  This  can't  be 
the  reason. 

Gary  left  me  last  month.  He  was  watching  football  and  realized 
he  didn't  love  me  anymore.  During  half  time,  he  grabbed  the  remote  and 
mashed  the  mute  button.  I  watched  the  highlights  flash  across  the  screen 
while  he  tried  to  relate  our  marriage  to  the  game. 

"Trish,  you've  been  on  the  sidelines  and  not  in  the  game. 
You're  like  those  players  who  bring  their  outside  life  on  the  field.  Know 
what  I  mean?" 

He  stopped  to  take  a  swig  from  his  can  and  continued,  "No 
offense,  babe,  but  you've  played  for  a  couple  of  teams  already.  First 
Kevin,  then  Eddie,  and  now  me." 

I  gritted  my  teeth  and  listened  to  Gary's  halftime  talk  even 
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though  I  knew  he  had  no  right  to  throw  my  mistakes  in  my  face.  I  was 
only  eighteen  when  I  married  Kevin.  We  were  pulled  out  of  a  country 
song,  too  young  to  know  what  was  best.  And  after  Eddie  had  a  bad  day 
of  work  or  didn't  kill  a  deer  with  the  boys,  he  took  it  out  on  me.  But  no 
one  else  saw  that  side  of  him  because  it  was  choked  back  by  the  buttoned 
collar  and  necktie,  softened  by  the  brushed  twill  and  polished  boots.  On 
holidays,  my  family  saw  the  freshly  shaven,  charming  side  and  never 
heard  the  clomping  sound  of  Eddie's  Tony  Llamas  against  the  kitchen 
floor  at  night.  Kevin  may  have  been  a  slight  cold,  but  Eddie  was  a  dis- 
ease, a  troubled  boy  shoved  into  jeans.  And  I  drank  away  the  memory  of 
him  in  gulps  of  Budweiser,  Heineken,  Coors— whatever  was  cold,  what- 
ever was  close. 

Yeah,  I  hadn't  made  the  best  decisions  in  the  past,  but  neither 
had  Gary.  He  isn't  exactly  what  I  would  call  a  saint.  For  the  last  year,  I 
mailed  his  child  support  payments  to  his  first  wife  Faye,  licked  the  enve- 
lope and  everything.  But  I  didn't  bring  this  up  because  I  didn't  feel  like 
listening  to  his  spiel  about  how  Faye  did  him  wrong. 

I  just  wished  he  would  spit  it  out— I  fumbled  the  ball.  But  he 
didn't.  He  kept  yakking,  finding  twenty  different  ways  to  tell  me  I've 
been  a  lousy  wife  while  fumbling  his  fat  fingers  on  the  remote.  When  he 
saw  the  scoreboard  pop  back  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  TV  screen,  he  cut 
the  argument  short,  turned  up  the  volume,  and  propped  his  feet  on  the 
table.  When  I  walked  away,  I  shouted,  "I  wouldn't  have  started  drinking 
if  you  hadn't  put  it  in  the  fridge." 

"Dammit  Trish.  I've  changed." 

Before  grabbing  my  keys  and  slamming  the  door  behind  me,  I 
looked  at  his  crumpled  Diet  Coke  and  empty  bag  of  Lays  slouching  at  the 
bottom  of  the  recliner  and  yelled,  "I  hope  the  Titans  lose." 

Joan  probably  heard  about  us  at  one  of  her  Bible  meetings 
where  they  sprinkle  gossip  with  some  scripture.  They  talk  about  some 
wives  not  knowing  their  place  and  then  bring  Brother  Paul  into  the  con- 
versation. One  time,  I  listened  to  Marcia  Yandle  telling  the  other  ladies 
what  Ephesians  says  about  women,  what  the  Bible  says  about  being  good 
wives. 

She  said  in  her  gruff,  used-to-be-a-smoker  voice,  "Our  men  go 
out  to  the  world  every  day.  We  need  to  know  our  place  and  take  it.  We 
need  to  support  them  and  stand  by  their  side." 

Joan  told  me  I  should  go  to  this  special  couples'  meeting  be- 
cause it  might  help  Gary  and  me.  I  think  she  knew  about  my  drinking 
problem  but  never  brought  it  up.  Joan  likes  to  stick  to  the  surface,  hoping 
problems  will  settle  underneath  the  dust  and  stay  covered.  But  when  I 
heard  Marcia  Yandle's  speech,  I  wasn't  thinking  about  him  or  my  Heine- 
ken  at  home,  only  Tammy  Wynette.  Her  unmistakable  twang  was  run- 
ning through  my  mind  like  a  tape,  the  wheels  spinning  with  the  play 
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button  pushed  down.  I  thought  of  her  blonde  hairdo  and  tilted  my  head 
as  I  noticed  that  Marcia's  hairstyle  looked  remarkably  similar.  It  figured 
because  Marcia's  hair  hadn't  changed  much  since  our  days  at  Delmont 
Murray  High.  She  used  to  cut  classes  me  with  to  hang  out  with  the  boys 
at  the  football  field.  But  now  she's  found  the  Lord,  and  the  only  thing  she 
cuts  is  hair  at  Arlene's  Bait  and  Beauty.  That's  where  she  gets  all  of  her 
inspiration  for  these  lectures. 

When  Marcia  stopped  talking  and  let  us  out,  I  waited  for  Gary 
in  the  hall,  my  back  pressing  against  the  white  wall.  I  saw  him  walking 
out  of  the  classroom.  He  slid  his  fingers  across  his  balding  head,  trying  to 
arrange  those  last  few  hairs  before  jamming  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  I 
readjusted  my  purse  across  my  shoulder  and  walked  over  to  him  ready 
to  share  comments. 

"Gosh,  I  felt  like  I  was  in  Sunday  school  again.  Wasn't  that  the 
biggest  bunch  of  garbage?"  I  asked. 

Gary  looked  around  at  the  other  couples  and  in  a  hushed  voice 
said,  "What  if  they're  right,  Trish?  Not  everything  in  life  is  a  big  joke." 

I  punched  him  on  the  shoulder.  "Come  on,  Gary.  You're  not 
going  holy  on  me,  are  you?" 

"What's  wrong  with  trying  to  be  a  good  person?  And  living  a 
good  life?"  he  asked. 

I  tried  to  remind  him  that  we  were  living  the  good  life,  but  I 
don't  think  he  was  listening.  He  didn't  really  say  anything  in  the  car.  He 
drummed  his  fingers  on  the  steering  wheel  to  an  imaginary  song  and 
said  he  was  thinking. 

When  we  got  home,  Gary  buried  himself  in  his  office  behind 
stacks  of  bills  and  old  rock  posters  on  the  wall.  I  called  Mom  to  tell  her 
about  Joan's  crazy  church  and  her  latest  attempt  to  save  my  soul. 

When  Joan  and  I  were  kids,  mom  spread  our  Sunday  outfits  on 
the  couch  and  woke  us  early  for  church.  Our  two  dresses  rested  beside 
each  other  with  my  lace  fringed  socks  sitting  beside  Joan's  tan  hose,  my 
pale  pink  dress  with  a  waist  that  ended  below  my  top  ribs  stretched  out 
beside  the  dark  plum  paisley  pattern  of  Joan's  dress.  Mom  took  us  to 
church  because  she  thought  we  needed  some  stability  in  our  life.  Our  dad 
spent  more  time  in  planes  than  at  home,  traveling  from  one  conference  to 
another,  so  church  was  Mom's  way  of  keeping  us  normal,  keeping  us 
healthy.  Sunday  school  was  our  weekly  vitamin. 

But  on  the  phone,  I  told  Mom  I  was  tired  of  having  vitamins 
stuffed  down  my  throat  and  that  Joan  needed  to  realize  that  not  every 
sheep  wants  to  wander  in  the  same  pasture.  Some  sheep  need  space.  As 
usual,  Mom  laughed  at  my  example  and  said,  "Trish,  baby,  I  know  where 
you're  coming  from,  but  I'm  sure  Joan  was  trying  to  be  helpful.  God  only 
knows  how  much  she  helped  me  with  you  when  you  were  little.  You 
were  quite  a  handful,  you  know." 
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She  said  you  know  as  if  she  was  certain  that  I  knew  exactly  what 
she  was  talking  about,  as  if  we  both  had  the  same  picture  in  our  minds. 
Then  she  continued  rambling,  telling  me  about  this  new  recipe  she  found 
that  is  simply  too  tasty  to  be  true.  "It's  so  bad,  but  it's  so  good,"  she  said 
before  seeing  Stone  Phillips'  face  pop  up  on  the  television.  "Oh,  Trish,  let 
me  let  you  go.  Stone  is  on.  If  I  only  I  were  twenty  years  younger,  I 
would.  .  .  " 

I  cut  her  off.  "Mom,  I'd  rather  not  know." 

After  hanging  up  the  phone,  I  looked  at  my  television  sitting 
on  top  of  a  table  in  the  living  room  like  a  small  Buddha.  I  could  hear 
Gary  snoring  from  his  office  and  walked  past  the  door  to  check  on  him. 
His  head  was  rolled  back  against  the  chair  and  his  hands  were  dropped 
carelessly  at  his  waist,  the  fingers  curled  together  as  if  they  were  holding 
something.  I  slid  my  hand  across  the  light  switch  and  watched  the  room 
turn  black. 

That  Wednesday  night  was  the  last  one  I  spent  at  Joan's 
church.  She  asked  me  to  all  sorts  of  meetings— revivals,  missions  meet- 
ings, ladies  get-togethers,  barbeques,  homecomings,  Christmas  plays.  I 
turned  them  all  down  the  same  way  I  wanted  to  turn  her  down  on  the 
phone.  I  knew  she  didn't  want  to  meet  because  she  missed  me.  She 
wanted  to  see  me  break  down,  so  she  could  come  in  as  the  hero,  ready  to 
take  me  into  her  arms.  She's  been  like  this  since  we  were  kids. 

When  we  lost  Mom  in  Big-Lots  because  we  were  searching  all 
the  pants  pockets  for  money,  Joan  took  command  and  became  the  older 
sister.  While  I  screamed  down  every  aisle,  Joan  slipped  me  candy  and 
hunted  nervously  for  an  employee.  She  rushed  to  the  front  desk  because  I 
wouldn't  hush  until  I  heard  Mom's  name  over  the  big  speaker.  As  we 
waited  on  a  bench  at  the  front  of  the  store,  Joan  patted  my  hand  and  re- 
minded me  that  Mommy  was  coming. 

I  bobbed  my  feet  back  and  forth  under  the  bench  and  listened 
to  people  as  they  passed  by.  Two  women  looked  over  at  Joan  and  mut- 
tered to  each  other  as  they  swung  the  metal  door  open. 

"Would  you  look  at  her,  Norma?  What  a  good  sister,"  the  one 
woman  said  as  she  pushed  the  door  open  for  her  friend. 

One  of  the  ladies  looked  back  at  Joan  and  asked,  "How  old  is 

she?" 

Before  Joan  could  respond,  I  popped  out  my  grape  sucker  and 
squealed,  "F-o-u-r!" 

"Oh  what  a  doll.  Look  at  her  little  cheeks,  Norma." 

"She  sure  is  cute."  The  lady  winked  at  Joan  before  walking  out 
the  door  and  continued  talking,  "I  wish  Ray's  kids  would  act  like  that.  I 
swear  that  boy  doesn't  know  what  he's  doing." 

Joan  nodded  back  with  a  smile  crossing  her  face  as  the  ladies 
stepped  onto  the  pavement  outside.  If  she  could  have  lifted  me  into  a 
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buggy  and  wheeled  me  around  the  store  for  people  to  see,  she  would 
have. 


But  I  don't  like  to  be  paraded  in  public,  so  when  I  agreed  to 
meet  for  lunch,  I  suggested  eating  at  her  house  because  a  quiet  meeting  at 
home  is  better  than  a  duel  in  public.  I'm  sure  she  was  disappointed  that 
the  meeting  could  not  be  advertised,  but  I  just  wanted  to  answer  her 
questions,  listen  to  her  opinions,  and  go  on  with  my  life. 

Before  knocking  on  the  door,  I  looked  down  at  her  welcome  mat 
with  a  white  daisy  blooming  out  of  the  letter  o  surrounded  by  green  plas- 
tic grass.  I  could  hear  her  shuffling  in  the  kitchen,  making  those  last  fin- 
ishing touches  before  she  swung  the  door  open  and  ushered  me  in. 

As  I  walked  into  the  living  room,  I  was  reminded  of  the  craft 
aisle  in  K-Mart.  A  whiff  of  potpourri  rifled  through  my  nose,  but  I  could- 
n't tell  if  it  was  warm  cobbler  or  country  apple.  Maybe  it  was  a  mixture 
of  both.  Joan  walked  me  to  the  kitchen  table,  which  was  festive  as  always 
with  a  powder  blue  tablecloth  and  tablemats  with  edges  cut  out  like 
snowflakes.  In  the  center,  glittery  snowflakes  were  scattered  around  one 
large  white  candle.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  she  made  everything  her- 
self; her  two  biggest  mentors  are  Jesus  Christ  and  Martha  Stewart. 

Trying  to  make  my  visit  comfortable,  she  took  my  coat  and 
hung  it  by  the  collar  on  the  rack  before  beginning  the  questions.  "So 
Trish,  how  have  things  been  with  you  and  Gary?  It's  been  almost  two 
years  now.  Newly  wed  jitters  wearing  off?" 

I  didn't  want  to  waste  any  time  avoiding  the  inevitable,  so  I 
told  her  the  spiel  about  Gary  and  me  but  left  the  alcohol  out.  No  need  to 
give  her  more  ammunition  than  she  needed.  She  acted  pretty  sympa- 
thetic before  dragging  in  my  prior  relationships. 

"Well  Trish,  I  don't  mean  to  be  judgmental,  but  Gary  seemed 
to  be  a  good  guy.  But  then  again,  you  catch  men  like  colds.  One  day, 
you've  got  the  sniffles  and  out  of  work  for  a  week.  Then,  you  guzzle 
down  some  medicine  and  kick  them  out  of  your  system." 

She  laughed  quietly  to  herself,  pleased  with  her  sense  of  hu- 
mor. I  looked  at  her  and  asked,  "Did  you  not  hear  the  part  about  Gary 
leaving  me?  I  got  kicked  out,  not  him." 

"That's  not  the  point  Trish,  and  you  know  it."  She  picked  up 
an  orange  and  started  peeling  it. 

"Joan,  I  don't  think  you  know  what  the  point  is.  You're  just 
jealous."  She  dropped  the  orange  and  looked  away  at  her  house  full  of 
gifts  from  secret  sisters  not  interested  men. 

Then  she  turned  back  and  said,  "I'm  not  the  one  with  a  3-0 
record."  She  wiped  her  hands  with  a  white  cloth  resting  on  her  lap. 

"Joan,  I  may  have  made  some  mistakes,  but  at  least,  I  have 
made  something.  You  make  quilts,  matching  dresses,  and  crochet  linens 
for  people,  but  you've  never  made  anything  for  yourself."  I  looked  over 
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at  one  of  her  business  cards  Sew  Perfect,  Designs  by  Joan  Freeman  sitting  on 
her  kitchen  counter  beside  the  telephone.  "You  have  a  business,  not  a 
life." 

She  dropped  an  orange  slice  onto  a  plate  and  said,  "I  don't  think 
that  is  fair." 

"No,  what's  not  fair  is  how  you  want  me  to  be  a  cutout  of  you. 
Sitting  in  a  garage  won't  make  me  a  car,  and  sitting  on  those  pews  won't 
make  me  like  you.  You  can  pray  to  God,  but  I  would  rather  drink  to  my- 
self. I'll  be  damned  if  all  I  have  at  the  end  of  my  life  is  a  marked  up  Bible 
and  a  saved  seat  on  Sundays." 

She  looked  down  and  started  smoothing  the  wrinkles  in  her 
black  skirt.  "Well,  if  that's  how  you  feel,  I'm  sorry,  but  I  just  wanted  you 
to  be  happy.  I  just  wanted  to  help."  I  watched  her  fingers  loosen  around 
the  knife,  and  I  ran  my  hands  nervously  across  the  tablecloth  after  pick- 
ing at  the  pointed  edges  of  the  tablemat. 

"The  only  thing  you  should  be  sorry  about  is  wasting  away 
your  life  like  some  nun  in  a  convent.  Joan,  stop  trying  to  help  me  and 
help  yourself." 

The  moment  my  mouth  fell  open  and  those  words  tumbled 
out,  I  knew  that  was  the  wrong  thing  to  say.  But  I  hadn't  expected  this. 
When  Joan  said  she  wanted  me  to  be  happy,  it  was  genuine.  She  sounded 
real.  Her  voice  didn't  flinch.  It  was  just  as  smooth  as  the  skin  of  those 
oranges  she  stopped  cutting  while  my  words  washed  over  her. 

"I  think  it's  time  for  you  to  go,  Trish,  and  I  need  to  get  ready 
for  Monday  visitation  at  the  church,"  she  said  as  she  patted  my  hand  like 
that  day  in  Big-Lots. 

As  I  walked  to  my  car,  the  grass  crunched  beneath  my  feet,  and 
my  footprints  marched  a  path  through  Joan's  front  yard.  When  I  turned 
my  car  around,  I  drove  into  a  flowerbed,  squashing  some  mums.  I  knew 
she  would  find  the  flattened  flowers  in  the  morning  and  think  I  did  it  for 
spite. 

"Just  what  I  need— one  more  bullet  in  her  barrel,"  I  yelled  to 
the  carpeted  ceiling. 

I  slammed  my  foot  on  the  gas,  spinning  my  tires  in  the  gravel, 
hurling  small  rocks  into  the  grass  lining  her  driveway.  I  turned  onto  the 
main  road  and  prayed  there  wouldn't  be  a  cop  waiting  for  me  behind  one 
of  the  curves. 

As  I  pulled  into  JC's  parking  lot,  I  looked  at  the  neon  sign  with 
one  of  the  letters  burned  out.  The  lights  flickered  through  the  windows, 
creating  a  dim  glow  from  inside.  I  pulled  my  keys  out  without  turning 
down  the  radio,  grabbed  my  purse,  and  slung  the  door  open. 

When  the  cold  air  from  the  open  door  rushed  in,  some  regulars 
at  the  end  of  the  bar  looked  up  squinting  their  eyes  toward  the  light 
flooding  in.  The  smoke  in  the  room  floated  toward  the  ceiling  while  the 
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hollow  sound  of  glass  knocked  on  the  tables.  From  the  corner,  music 
stirred  through  the  room.  Then  the  song  changed  from  a  mandolin's  fast 
rhythm  to  a  slow  melody  with  a  soft,  female's  voice  whining  with  a  do- 
bro. 

A  guy  mumbled  in  the  corner,  "Turn  that  shit  off." 

I  was  walking  toward  the  bar  looking  for  Connie  when  I  heard 
her  voice  calling  from  behind  me.  "Trish,  Trish,  just  the  woman  I've  been 
wanting  to  see.  I've  got  to  tell  you  what  I  found  on  my  door  this  morn- 
ing." 

As  I  turned  around,  she  tapped  her  hand  on  my  back  and 
swung  a  table  rag  across  her  shoulder.  "Well,  I  got  one  of  those  tracts— 
you  know  those  little  churchy  flipbooks  telling  me  I'm  going  to  hell  and 
all." 

"Yeah,  so?"  I  asked. 

"Except  this  one  had  a  business  card  slipped  inside— Sew  Per- 
fect, Designs  by  Joan  Freeman.  I  mean  really,  isn't  that  kind  of  wrong?" 
"Sacrilegious,  you  mean?" 

"Yeah,  sure  that's  what  I  meant.  Anyway,  Trish,  you  want  a 
drink?"  she  asked. 

"No,  I  really  shouldn't.  I  need  to  cut  back." 

"As  long  as  you  don't  end  up  like  Jimmy  slouching  in  the  corner, 
you'll  be  fine."  She  pointed  to  a  man  with  a  patchy  beard  and  frayed  col- 
lared shirt  flipping  through  pictures  in  his  creased  leather  wallet.  "Sit 
down  and  tell  me  about  your  day."  She  slid  a  glass  across  the  counter 
toward  me  and  pointed  to  an  empty  stool. 

I  plopped  my  purse  on  the  counter  and  ran  my  fingers  through 
my  hair.  Connie  leaned  over  from  behind  the  bar,  and  I  recounted  my 
afternoon  from  when  I  opened  to  the  door  to  when  I  closed  it  behind  me. 
Connie  dropped  her  hands  from  her  face. 

"So,  what's  the  big  deal?"  she  asked. 

I  wiped  my  hand  across  the  counter  collecting  cool  water  on 
my  fingertips  and  looked  around  the  room  before  coming  back  to  Con- 
nie, now  leaning  her  head  on  the  palm  of  her  hand,  waiting  for  my  an- 
swer. "Connie,  this  time  it  wasn't  some  phony  memorized  piece  of  scrip- 
ture. It  was  her.  It  was  like  she  cared.  I  don't  think  I  can  really  explain  it." 

"Trish,  she's  giving  you  that  God  crap,  that  Jesus  cares  and  so 
do  I  speech.  It's  another  pointless  spat  blown  up,  that's  all,"  she  said. 

Connie  knew  the  history  of  Joan  and  me.  She  had  been  my 
partner  in  crime  since  second  grade.  If  Joan  did  something  right,  Connie 
and  I  were  bound  to  plan  revenge.  We'd  sneak  in  my  room  and  lock  the 
door.  And  when  Dad  would  knock,  I'd  holler,  "D-a-a-d,  can't  we  have 
some  privacy?"  Through  the  walls,  I  could  hear  mom  say,  "Frank,  leave 
the  girls  alone.  They're  fine." 

Connie's  husband,  Jake,  looked  over  at  us  occasionally  before 
grabbing  glasses  from  below  the  counter.  When  Connie  began  rambling 
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about  her  opinions  of  my  sister,  Jake  would  nod  his  head  toward  her  and 
smile.  Connie  and  I  argued  back  and  forth  for  awhile,  waving  our  hands 
like  crazed  fans. 

Finally,  I  told  her,  "I  made  a  mistake.  It  was  me  this  time." 

Jake  stepped  out  from  the  back  and  asked,  "Con,  did  Trish  just 
say  she  made  a  mistake?  Hon,  what  did  you  put  in  her  drink?" 

I  flipped  my  hair  back  and  rolled  my  eyes.  "Yes,  Jake,  write  it 
down.  You're  not  going  to  hear  it  often." 

He  walked  up  behind  Connie,  grabbing  her  at  the  waist.  "I'm 
just  teasing  you,  Trish.  But  I  don't  think  you  should  worry  about  what 
you  said.  She'll  understand.  She's  your  sister." 

I  shook  my  glass,  watching  the  rest  of  my  drink  swishing 
around  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  and  looked  at  him  skeptically.  He 
pointed  at  some  pictures  leaning  on  the  back  counter  beside  collectible 
bottles  and  rusted  signs. 

"You  know  how  many  times  I  beat  up  Bryan  when  we  were 
kids?  The  night  before  his  thirteenth  birthday,  I  smeared  lipstick  all  over 
his  face.  The  next  morning,  he  had  a  hell  of  a  time  getting  that  stuff  off 
before  school.  He  scrubbed  and  scrubbed,  but  his  face  still  looked  like  a 
red  beach  ball.  At  school,  all  the  kids  in  the  hall  took  a  double  take  when 
they  passed  him."  Jake  paused  and  grinned,  "Damn,  that  was  funny.  But 
he  still  talks  to  me,  comes  over  for  Christmas  and  everything.  I  mean 
yeah  I  was  cruel  to  him,  but  if  some  other  kid  tried  picking  on  him,  he 
knew  they  wouldn't  get  away  with  it." 

Connie  looked  up  at  Jake  and  rolled  her  eyes,  "So  basically 
you're  saying  blood  beats  all,  right?" 

"Well  yeah,  that's  the  short  version."  He  flashed  a  smile  at 
Connie  and  asked  me  if  I  had  some  stories  about  Joan  and  me. 

Connie  looked  at  Jake  surprised  then  nodded  toward  me,  "Tell 
him,  Trish." 

I  told  him  about  the  time  I  used  Joan's  toothbrush  to  clean  the 
bathroom.  She  had  showed  her  report  card  to  Dad,  and  naturally,  he 
asked  where  mine  was.  I  had  my  report  card.  Problem  was  it  didn't  have 
the  same  letters  as  hers.  But  I  got  my  revenge  the  next  morning  when  she 
noticed  her  toothpaste  had  a  real  lemony-fresh  taste.  I  smiled  in  the  mir- 
ror with  toothpaste  smeared  around  my  lips  thinking  of  the  Pine-Sol  be- 
low the  cabinet.  Then  I  told  him  about  when  I  stole  her  chocolate  candy 
hidden  in  the  fridge.  Joan  saved  her  candy  from  the  holidays  and  made  it 
last  all  year.  She  would  still  be  eating  peanut  butter  eggs  in  August,  but  I 
ran  home  with  a  bag  full  of  treats  and  gobbled  them  down  in  one  night. 
"Why  save  mine  when  I  can  have  hers?"  I  asked  them. 

Jake  uncrossed  his  arms  and  said,  "God,  you  are  evil." 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders,  and  Connie  laughed.  We  kept  talk- 
ing, telling  stories  in  between  interruptions  from  customers  until  I  said, 
"I  think  it's  time  for  me  to  head  out.  I  need  to  go  home." 
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The  bar  was  thinning  out,  and  empty  bottles  and  wadded  nap- 
kins covered  the  tables.  I  waved  to  Jake  and  Connie  and  looked  around 
the  room.  One  older  man  was  slumped  over  in  the  corner  with  a  soft  light 
falling  across  his  shoulders.  A  red  scar  tore  across  his  wrinkled  face,  and 
the  bottom  of  his  pants  were  torn  with  the  ripped  edges  dropping  over 
his  black  soles.  I  watched  him  for  a  moment  before  turning  toward  the 
heavy  wooden  door.  As  I  opened  it  to  leave,  the  cold  air  blew  my  hair 
across  my  face,  covering  my  eyes  with  spinning  brown  strands. 

When  I  turned  the  key  and  started  the  engine,  the  car  rocked 
with  a  song  exploding  from  the  radio.  I  quickly  twisted  the  volume  knob 
with  my  fingers.  I  had  been  listening  to  some  oldies  station  looking  for  a 
familiar  song,  not  this  new  crap  they  play,  but  now  the  smooth  sound  of 
jazz  leaked  out  of  the  speakers  -  a  little  lamb  who's  lost  in  the  wood  I  know  I 
could  always  he.  Good  harmony  spilled  out  of  the  radio  with  the  woman's 
voice  blending  with  a  woozy  clarinet.  I  could  hear  her  pain  seeping 
through  her  soft  smoky  voice. 

With  the  foggy  splotches  on  the  windows,  the  grass  looked 
gray,  and  the  trees  were  blanketed  with  white  clouds.  I  turned  the  defrost 
on  high  and  looked  outside  the  window  at  the  stripped  trees  lining  the 
road.  The  ice  melting  on  the  hood  of  my  car  reminded  me  of  Joan's  table 
decorations,  those  white  snowflakes  scattered  around  the  scented  candle. 
July  is  just  a  season  away  I  thought  as  my  breath  brushed  against  the  win- 
dow. I  rolled  my  head  back  and  took  my  hand  off  the  wheel  and  listened 
to  the  music. 
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Two  Road  Trips,  Separated  by 
Mileage  and  Innocence 

Raging  desires  and  half-spoken  expectations  amalgamated 

in  a  mind  battered  by  too-long  road  trips. 
And  that  last  leg,  punctuated  by  stop-go-stop, 
Served  only  to  magnify  already-deep  frustrations 
Resulting  in  a  Bangkok  cocktail  of  emotions,  ready  to  be 
downed  only  after  a  toast  to  the  object  of  those 
desires  and  expectations. 

Use  of  the  recently  acquired  spare  key  was  rendered  useless 
on  this  night, 

The  lock  having  been  prepped  and  readied  in  anticipation. 
However,  anticipation  was  asked  to  sit  in  a  corner 
And  both  bodies,  exploding  with  it, 
Spilled  into  their  separate  seats  and  spit  forth  the  general 

niceties  of  those  who  have  been  strangers  for  a  week, 
Releasing  tensions  and  exhaustion  that  had  crept  into  bones. 

After  "cheers"  and  the  licking  of  lips  laced  with  that 

Bangkok  cocktail 
Anticipation  was  removed  from  the  corner  where  it  had 

been  impatiently  jerking  and  twitching 
And  was  sat  on  the  couch, 
While  the  laundry  spun  in  the  background. 

Sleep  was  interrupted  by  the  buzzer 
Indicating  that  dirty  things  had  been  made  clean 
While  all  around  the  opposite  was  true. 
More  sleep  was  unanimously  decided  upon,  and  awkward 
conversations  were  saved  for  sun. 

Those  conversations  were  rehearsed  in  his  mind  through 
breakfast 

Whose  silence  was  only  intermittently  interrupted  by  the 
scraping  of  fork  to  plate,  and  lips  to  juice 
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And  with  an  ice  breaker  decided  upon  and  executed 

(providing  only  a  poor  segue),  the  conversation  began 
"So,  what  about  us?" 
"What  do  you  mean" 
"What  about  last  night?" 
"Oh.  .  .  sorry" 

And  that  two  mile  drive  was  the  longest  road  trip  of  his  life. 

Jason  Try 
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Vomit  (Joshua  1:9) 


I'm  done 

Sick  of  you  shaping  me 

Sick  of  you  breaking  me 
I've  got  better  things  to  face 

My  mind  no  longer  yours 

My  heart  no  longer  bleeding  for  you 
I'm  spitting  this  back  in  your  face 
This  disease  you've  given  me 

Tainted  elixir 

Full  of  lies,  hate,  self-destruction 
You  can  have  it  back! 
Spit  it  in  your  face 
Better  yet,  your  mouth 

So  you  can  taste  what  you've  made 

Swallow  it  whole 
Let  it  burn  and  eat  away  at  you 

A  dish  best  served  cold 
Wipe  my  hands  of  it,  my  mind  of  it 

Body  and  soul 
Lick  your  own  wounds 

With  the  lies  you've  sown 
Mend  your  own  bruises 

So  the  deceit  can  grow 
Within  you 

For  it  no  longer  exists  within  me 

Manifesting  my  destiny 
Have  what  my  Body  refused  to  digest 
Go  feed  it  to  someone  else 
But  why  bother? 

They'll  be  spitting  it  back  soon 

And  we'll  be  there  with  bucket 

And  Book 


%anisha  (Pitt 


Lost  Snapshots 


She  came  crying  through  my  kitchen  door 
Holding  the  telegram  officially  passing  on 
The  condolences  of  the  Army: 
Dear  ma'am, 

We  regret  to  inform  you  that  Capt.  James  Baum 

Was  shot  down  over  Germany. 

I  held  her  in  my  arms  as  she  poured  out  her  soul, 

Thinking  of  my  Dan  somewhere 

In  the  bloody  sludge  of  that  desolate  land. 

The  wildflowers  on  the  hill  held  my  attention, 
Keeping  my  hand  numb  to  widow  Baum's  fingernails 
As  the  coffin,  draped  in  the  useless  Glory, 
Hovered  above  its  eternal  hole. 

Two  months  later  she  told  me  she  couldn't  raise  the  baby; 
Wasn't  going  to  be  responsible  for  allowing 
Another  life  to  experience  such  loss. 

Clarabelle  was  four  months  old  when  I  held  her  on  my  lap 
Dangling  her  last  mother's  locket 
In  front  of  her  eager  face, 
Forgetting  the  widow  even  before 
The  elegy  passed  through  my  ears. 

Clarabelle  followed  her  Daddy  through  the  snow  that  year 

To  pick  a  Christmas  tree, 

Lost  her  locket  swinging  her  little  hatchet. 

Lost  faces  became  forgotten  faces, 

And  after  twenty-two  years  another  man  replaced 

My  Dan  in  her  life. 

That  nice  boy  helped  give  me  Laurel, 

The  only  grandchild  I  would  ever  get  to  hold 

In  Dan's  oak  rocking  chair. 

When  she  learned  to  walk,  I  led  her 
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Through  the  wooded  paths  her  mother  and  grandpa  cleared. 

She  brought  a  locket  to  me  one  day, 

In  the  flower  bed, 

Tarnished,  glass  broken. 

I  couldn't  tell  my  Laurel  why  it  rested  in 

Her  mother's  favorite  tree, 

Holding  buried  faces  resembling  her  own, 

Their  eyes,  like  hers,  looking  up  at 

The  woman  who  always  had  the  answers. 

I  knew  my  words  were  useless,  memory  locked 
Away,  and  Laurel  patted  my  hand  that  day 
Among  the  lilies 

Like  she  did  on  the  starched  sheets  when  the  stroke 
Left  my  heart,  and  hers,  numb. 

^abatha  (BCevins 
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What's  Left  at  the  Table 


It's  March,  time  to  celebrate 

dad's  anniversary—twelve  years  underground, 

six  feet  below  his  family. 

The  car  ride  to  the  cemetery  has  become 

routine.  Scenery  never  changes; 

crowded  pines  stalk  the  road. 

I  look  out  the  window  at  the  blurred  trees, 

thinking  of  the  last  time  dad's  hand 

brushed  my  hair  before 

he  walked  out  the  door. 

I  sat  at  the  table  eating  flakes, 

munching  on  cereal  when  "Bye,  Emmie" 

floated  over  his  shoulder. 

That  last  good-bye  is  safe,  tucked  away 
like  family  pictures  in  the  top  drawer. 
But  other  mornings  merge  together; 
days  bump  into  each  other 
like  change  in  my  pocket. 

When  he  pulls  the  sheets  up  to  my  chin  at  night, 
I  can't  see  his  face,  only  a  pale  white  hand 
reaching  for  me; 

his  voice  has  softened  like  butter  and 

melted  into  gray  afternoons. 

He's  become  a  drive  down  the  road, 

a  block  of  marble  with  a  name  engraved. 

Rain  taps  on  my  shoulders  as  I 

watch  mom's  shadow  fall  over  the  grave. 

She  kisses  her  hand  before 

sliding  her  fingers  across  the  stone 

while  I  stand  waiting 

to  lay  lilies  beside  the  wet  grass. 

JAshky  (jCenn 
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The  Stature  of  a  Statue 


The  hair  on  his  head  was  the  color  of  wisdom 

but  his  eyes  still  twinkled  with  a  thirst  for  knowledge. 

The  wrinkles  fanned  out  across  his  light  but  weathered  face 

like  an  etched  route  on  a  well-traveled  map. 

The  arms  and  shoulders  squarely  presented  his  exact  personal 

while  the  length  of  the  body  left  his  head  in  the  clouds. 

With  no  blush  to  the  cheek  or  smile  to  the  eyes 

he  guarded  like  a  heavy  sentinel. 

One  stance  made  him  great. 
One  sneeze  made  him  human. 


Lauren  (Robertson 


The  Storm  at  the  Cathedral  Concert 

The  applause  was  shattering  like  the  rain 

as  it  pelted  the  stained  glass  windows  in  agitation. 

The  conductor's  baton  was  like  the  lightening  snapping  in  the 

sky. 

The  angst  and  passion  became  minor  and  diminished 
chords  upon  the  black  and  white  keys  of  the  grand. 
The  chandelier  and  candelabra  lights  dimmed 
as  the  piano  drew  all  the  power  from  the  room 
to  vibrate  its  strings. 

Lauren  (Robertson 
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